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invariably, that we can never attribute 
Beanty to manhood; but the converse of 
the proposition, that sublimity is the seal 
and stamp which the Creator has placed 
on the man, they have never recognized, 
mainly, we believe, because being men, 
they were not attracted to the qualities of 
their own sex so much as to cause them 
to dwell on, and develop them as abstrac- 
tions. In order to elucidate this point, we 
one day asked a woman of thorough artistic 
education and natural feeling, which of the 
two great qualities we are treating of, was 
most attractive to her, that which we term 
sublimity in man, his energy and expression 
of purpose, or the beauty of her own sex — 
she replied, " The beauty seems as nothing to 
me, the sublimity to be almost everything." 
The analogy between the physical and moral 
types, is here most complete and satisfactory. 
Joan of Arc on the battle-field, animated 
by heroism, raised above the powers and 
capacities of her sex — tender and fragile 
woman under the torture, conquering by 
the firmness and strength of her spirit the 
efforts of brute force to subdue her, enduring, 
laboring, or struggling for a noble and lofty 
end, is sublime ; but while she remains so, 
we only admire her as a heroic woman, 
capable by spiritual energy of leaving the 
province of her woman's nature ; her beauty 
is lost sight of, except in the degree that it 
heightens the surprise we feel at her hero- 
ism; while man approaches the beautiful 
by the possession of feminine tenderness, 
gentleness, and devotion. The pure types 
we, perhaps, never see, for no woman ex- 
ists without capacity for the display of the 
subliinest moral traits, nor does any man of 
true soul lack some mingling of the self- 
sacrificing, wide-loving devotion of the 
genuine daughter of Eve. And thus it is 
through all the forms of Nature ; nothing 
sublime exists without some veil of beauty ; 
no rock but softens its massiveness and 
sternness, by the wearing away of its edges 
and angles by the weather- work and tender 
harmonies of lichen-colors. The oak, stand- 
ing, is draped. by the ivy; and, fallen, by 
mosses and ferns, and it moulders and de- 
cays into soft forms, rich in play of color, 
and modulations of light and shade. The 
storm-cloud, grand and sublime in its pur- 
pose of devastation and deluge, still climbs 
in soft and swelling forms of mist, golden 
in the sunlight or melts away in tenderest 
gradations to invisibility ; and even in the 
forms of purest expression of function and 
contrivance, those of the muscular system of 
man, the knitting of sinews and muscle is 
half rounded and hidden, especially when, as 
in the Antinous, they are left to repose, 
and Function sleeps while Beauty veils 
it from the sight; and so, through the 



whole creation, the Beautiful and the 
Sublime wander hand in hand, heightening 
and intensifying or harmonizing and soften- 
ing each other. Now, as Beauty is the ex- 
pression of the divine Love, so Sublimity 
is that of the divine Wisdom, both manifest 
in all that is — God visible in the universe. 
And thus when the great Artist, through 
the infinitude of His works, had led Life 
through successively higher expressions of 
that Love and Wisdom, he perfected his 
Eden-ideal by the fullest and only com- 
plete embodiments of those attributes — 
Man and Woman ; and the Sublimity and 
Beauty which crown them for ever, flow 
through all creation — visible everywhere, 
the soul of Nature — the mythic archangels 
Michael and Raphael standing ever before 
His throne, and proclaiming His presence 
perpetually to the sense, and for us typified 
and embodied for ever in the works of the 
supreme two in Art, our Michael and 
Baphael, Buonarotti and Sanzio. 

We determine our comparison here. It 
is mainly from not having perceived this 
inevitable distinction that writers on the 
Beautiful have failed to define clearly oven 
their own impressions. Burke, as we have 
said, indicated it, but was unable to carry it 
out fully. Ruskin everywhere confuses the 
two, in his " Vital Beauty," having united 
them in one, and in his definition of the 
types of typical Beauty, has assigned the 
expressions of the sublime to the beautiful. 
Thus Infinity, which he makes " the type 
of the Divine Incomprehensibility," Unity, 
" the type of the Divine Comprehensive- 
ness," and Moderation, " the type of Gov- 
ernment by Law," are clearly attributes of 
the Sublime ; while Repose, which he gives 
as " the type of the Divine Permanence, " is 
assuredly of Beauty ; and Symmetry which, 
with him, is the type of the Divine Jus- 
tice," seems rather the type of the divine 
Benevolence, " which sendeth its rain alike 
on the just and the unjust," knowing all 
men as His children, and giving to all the 
greatest measure of happiness which they 
are capable of receiving, making Himself a 
.stranger to none save as they make them- 
selves strange to Him. His Incompre- 
hensibility proclaims the depth of His wis- 
dom, for it is unfathomable; Comprehen- 
siveness, the perfection of His contrivance ; 
and Moderation, the self-contnpl of Him who 
is a law unto himself, the quality which in 
man is the most maj esti c and God-like of all. 
The " Repose " of Ruskin's theory is assur- 
edly an attribute of Beauty, as he makes it ; 
but the Parity which he makes typical of 
the Divine energy, we should prefer to be- 
lieve the type of vitality, which may be 
assuredly referred to Love, which is the 
life of all things. 



We have finished with theorizing ; and 
if we should do no more, we should have 
only solved a curious problem, having no 
more value than the elucidation of a math- 
ematical principle ; but it will be remem- 
bered that we promised in the chapter on 
the Nature of Beauty to find some prac- 
tical conclusions, which we shall do in the 
subsequent chapters : firstly, in showing 
how we may attain that realization of the 
Ideal which every man and woman must 
make of themselves, the cultivation of the 
moral beautiful and sublime in them, the 
noblest of all forms of artistic study, and by 
which we develop immortal ideals ; and 
secondly, in the clearer perception of those 
qualities in external Nature which become 
matter of consideration for Art. 



BESHNISCEKCES. 
33j 3£Um:bra;n&t fttzlt. 

THB PAINTER'S BTBS* 

Perhaps there is no recollection of the 
past events of my life of greater value, 
than my experience in regard to the preser- 
vation of sight, which can be duly appre- 
ciated by no class of human beings, more 
than by artists. That I, in my 79th. year, 
am now able to paint all day and read halt 
the night, is owing to the care I have taken 
of my eyes, after having greatly injured 
them. , 

Prior to my eighth year, my occupation, 
besides the usual sports of children, was in 
the use of carpenter's tools, making boats 
and boxes, and stretching frames for my 
father.; I made a paint-box for myself, 
which I furnished with old bladders of paint 
and rejected brushes, long before I tried 
the use of them. This box was long my 
travelling companion, even to London. 
Such healthy employments, gave no fatigue 
to the eyes, hitherto only moderately oc- 
cupied, at a madam's school, in learning to 
spell in two syllables. At eight, I was 
sent to a master's school, and being placed 
on a bench with boys of my own size, who 
were more advanced ; when it came to my 
turn, I was dumb with terror and mortifi- 
cation, and the spelling passed over me; 
but at night, through the kindness of an 
elder sister, who. went to the same school, 
I studied earnestly, and learned to multiply 
my two syllables into four, confident that I 
should pass ; but the boys on each side of 
me, supposing me 6till incapable, kindly 
skipped me. At first Isilently submitted to 
this indignity, relying upon my night-stu- 
dies to enable me ontspell the class, and to 
read tolerably well. Anxious to repair my 
character, I persevered in my studies at 
home and the courses of the school, so that 
in six weeks I was in the highest class. 
My sister had taught me the single rule— I 
taught her the double rule of three. My 
pride was relieved, but my eyes suffered' by 
the effort, under the flickering light of a 
dipped tallow candle. Modern students, 
enjoying the luxury of gas: light, can 
scarcely realize the miseries of a candle. 

It was the same sister's example that 
excited me to the effort of drawing. : An 
elegant album had been presented to her, 
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in which she began to exercise her pencil, 
from a costly drawing- book, which our 
elder brother found irksome to study; 
though he acquired years afterwards, under 
my direction, a reputation in painting 
fruit-pieces. I was fascinated by the neat- 
ness of the heads drawn by my sister. 
The moment the school was out, I rushed 
to watch behind her chair, the graceful 
movements of her little fingers — and when 
she left her seal, called away by some 
visitor, I took possession of it, and zeal- 
ously imitated her performances — mean- 
while acquiring the elements of drawing, 
by copying from a common newspaper, the 
capitals of the Roman alphabet. When I 
had completed the heads, as far as she had 
gone, I showed them to my beloved pre- 
ceptress, who praised my productions, but 
ignorant of the time and effort I had de- 
voted to the task, declared she would draw 
no more, since I had shown a genius which 
she had not, and had drawn in a few days, 
as she wrongly imagined, and without in- 
struction, what had cost her many weeks 
labor. She never drew a line afterwards, 
but gave me her album to fill, and delighted 
to encourage me. 

By these employments my eyes were so 
much affected, that I could scarcely bear 
the sunshine, the snow, the wind, or the 
dust ; and sought relief by covering them 
with a purple silk handkerchief; yet I per- 
severed in my studies, humble as they were, 
and finally took up the Palette. I had 
never seen a night-piece, but having read 
of the works of Sealken, with great afflic- 
tion to my eyes, I painted my own portrait 
by candle-light—a single candle behind a 
letter in my hand — the light brightest on 
the chin, the shadows thrown upwards. 
This picture I ventured to place in my 
father's gallery, where its novelty attracted 
sufficient notice. I had imbibed from 
the young patriots, my school-fellows, 
a prejudice against Englishmen. One day 
I was occupied, in my shirt sleeves, on a 
ladder, taking down a picture, while two 
gentlemen of that nation were in the room, 
descanting on the merits and demerits of 
the paintings, when one of them said, 
" Look at this night-piece — that's a fine 
Flemish work ! — my lad, who painted this 
picture?" Too modest to claim such 
praise, I made a noise and affected not to 
hear the question, till it was repeated. I 
answered that I painted it. " I'll be curst 
if you did," was the rejoinder — but looking 
closer at the picture, and seeing the direc- 
tion on the letter, "To Rembrandt Peale, 
Pha." he hastily withdrew his critical eye, 
and walked into the next room, leaving my 
prejudice confirmed, till riper age and bet- 
ter opportunities taught me, that well 
educated gentlemen of every nation, were 
the same refined types of humanity. 

I also tried my eyes in painting by moon- 
light, a scene in my father's garden, some 
white linen hanging out to dry, giving the 
focus of light. A few weeks ago — after 65 
years — I was shown a copy of my picture, 
painted by my cousin : I afterwards painted 
several portraits by the light of three pa- 
tent lamps, over my head, on a bracket 
suspended from the ceiling; to study a 
mellow style of coloring, as recommended. 

This constant employment of my eyes, 
day and night, together with the indulgence 
of my curiosity, together with the use of a 
microscope, produced an extreme irritation 



and sensitiveness, so that when any one 
remarked that an artist required good eyes, 
the mere mention of the word set my eyes 
to watering. I could not paint with green 
spectacles, and found them prejudicial to 
use at all ; because, although objects seen 
through them were agreeable enough, 
yet on looking out of them, everything 
necessarily had a redness which was offen- 
sive. My bandana handkerchief showed 
me that a subdued purple was the best 
medium, as its complimentary influence was 
a subdued orange hue. The pale, purplish, 
blue glasses, now used, are not of the pro- 
per color, entirely to relieve the sight. 
' I tried every eye-wash that was recom- 
mended to me, but with no permanent 
relief. I was thirty-six years old when my 
eyes became so bad, as to compel me to be 
in a totally dark room, with the slender 
hope that I might recover by time and rest. 
An instance was related to me of a very 
aggravated case, being relieved by poultices 
of chamomile flowers, and I was urged to 
try them; but I could bear nothing to 
touch my eyes, and a poultice was out of 
the question; but I reflected that if 
chamomile flowers had been of service, it 
was not the leaves, but the infusion of 
them which had availed. I. therefore, 
ordered some weak chamomile tea to be 
made, and wetting my brows with it, let it 
by degrees run over my eyes. This was 
often repeated, till I could freely bathe 
them with a rag — and in a few days the 
cure was complete! Since then, in my 
own family, and with many of my friends, 
the recipe has always been the most suc- 
cessful in cases of inflammation ; and I have 
induced several eminent physicians to em- 
ploy the remedy, instead of the usual washes 
of acetate of lead, sulphate of zinc, &c. 

Although I found relief from chamomile 
tea whenever my eyes were inflamed, still 
every excitement of light, smoke or dust, 
irritated them. It was the suggestion of 
my reason, that if I could habituate tbem by 
gentle degrees to bear these excitements, I 
might gradually improve their vigor. I 
recollected how my eyes were made to 
smart when my nurse washed ray face pro- 
fusely with soap. I, therefore, tried it 
under better regulation, and began by shak- 
ing a piece of soap two or three moments 
in the basin of water. This dissolved so 
little of the soap, that the eyes bathed with 
it scarcely felt the smart, and it was in- 
stantly wiped or washed off. The quantity 
of soap was increased from time to time, 
just enough to produce the sensation of 
smarting, and then wiped or washed off. 
In the course of time — months, years — it 
was surprising how strong it could be used, 
so that now, and for years back, I rub the 
full lather into my eyes, only observing 
carefully to wipe it out instantly. I am 
satisfied that this practice has strengthened 
my eyes, which are no longer disturbed by 
light, smoke or dust, and I am enabled to 
read and write at night without inconve- 
nience. It must be remembered, that the 
chamomile is to be used when the eyes are 
inflamed — the soap when they are not.* 



* To complete my prescriptions for the relief of the 
eyes, I have only to add — that having a mixture for 
sprains (two tea-spoons of Arnica and one of Elixir of 
Opium to a tumbler of water), I have found it of service 
in relieving the eyes of an itching sensation at the 
edges and corners — but in more severe cases of this 
sort, Becker's eye-salve is a well-known and sovereign 
remedy, and should always be at hand. 



Many persons are acquainted with the 
practice of John Quincy Adams, who is 
said to have renovated his eye-sight, by 
frequently pressing his eye-balls with his 
thumb and finger, from the outer to the 
inner corner. I have tried it without ad- 
vantage, and the occasional inconvenience of 
forcing some of the eye-lashes painfully 
inwards. I have found it more agreeable 
to press them in the contrary direction, in 
conformity with the natural growth of the 
lashes. These pressures appear to me to be 
of no more service, than what arose from 
the excitement by friction, and could not 
supersede the use of my soap. 

I was forty years of age, before I began 
the use of spectacles. 'Finding that I was 
obliged to hold the newspaper close to the 
lamp, I was induced to get glasses of forty 
inches focus. I painted with them, and in 
a little time by judiciously, but not con- 
stantly, wearing them, could see with them 
at all distances. After a few years, it was 
necessary to employ a shorter focus — thirty- 
six inches, for reading at night, and occa- 
sionally in the day. Another lapse of time 
demanded a third pair of glasses — twenty- 
four inches focus. All these I carried in 
my pocket, and never minded the trouble 
of changing them, according to varying 
circumstances, including the evil of the 
day — the mending of the quill-pen — which 
is now happily passed. These in time were 
succeeded by glasses of twelve inches — 
having fifteen inches for out-door use. It is a 
remarkable fact that this extreme care, in 
alternating the use of my different strength 
of spectacles, has enabled me to see with 
them objects at all distances, as with my 
natural eyes, except in each last new case 
of the strongest focus for reading at night. 

I was never near-sighted, but could see 
distinctly across the Delaware, and now 
can do so with my fifteen inch glasses ; but 
a younger brother was so near-sighted, that 
I have seen him drawing, with pencils of 
his own manufacture — small sticks burnt 
in the candle and dipped in its grease — 
looking sometimes with his left eye, and 
then turning to look with his right eye, the 
end of his nose was blackened with his 
greasy charcoal. He was slow in his pro- 
gress at school. At my father's re- 
quest, I examined him, and found that 
although he could pronounce correctly 
every column of his lessons, and even re- 
peat them upwards, he was totally at fault 
when I shipped him. At ten years of age 
he only knew two letters, o and i, never 
having distinctly seen any others, because 
his master, holding the book at a distance 
to suit his own eye, his pupil could see 
nothing but a blurred line — and only 
learned by rote. No concave glasses af- 
forded hira the least relief; but at Mr. 
M'Allister's, the optician, my father being 
in consultation on his case, there lay on 
the counter several pairs of spectacles, 
which had just been tried by a lady ninety 
years old. Taking up one of these and 
putting it on, he exclaimed in wild ecstasy, 
that he could see across the street — "There's 
a man! — there's a woman! — there's a 
dog!" These glasses were double convex 
of four and a half inch focus, and enabled 
him rapidly to advance in his studies. He 
has continued the use of them, of the same 
strength, to the present time, being seventy 
years old — putting them on the first thing 
in the morning, and taking them off the 
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Jast thing at nig'ut. In London in 1802, he 
•was present at a lecture on optics, by Pro- 
fessor "Walker, -who declared he had never 
known another instance of a short-sighted 
person requiring strong magnifying glasses. 
It is remarkable that a son of his, and 
another member of the family, have the 
same defect, and employ the same remedy. 

Instead' of reading small print at night, 
■with strong spectacles, I have found it con- 
venient to use my ordinary glasses, holding 
a reading glass, six inches diameter and six 
inches focus — taking care not to move the 
glass, to disturb the apparent locality of the 
letters. In the same manner, I have some- 
times, especially in a dark day, found ad- 
vantage from a lens of eight inches diame- 
ter and forty-eight inches focus, between 
me and my sitter, using the spectacles 
which suit the distance of the picture on 
which I painted. This seems to magnify 
the head, which is not the case, as it is 
seen entirely within a part of the glass's 
diameter; but upon telescopic principles 
rendering the object more distinct. 

It will not be irrelevant to our subject, 
if I relate an anecdote, which, although not 
a part of my experience, except that I 
heard it sixty years ago, yet is aptly allu- 
sive to some of the uses of spectacles. 
Dr. Franklin when in London, in a small 
street, stooping forward to look into a low 
window of a curiosity shop, his lulky form 
engrossed so much of the narrow pavement, 
that a sailor advancing and not finding 
room enough to pass, cried out — 

" D *n your — — ," and was about to 

say " eyesj" when Franklin quickly turning 
towards him his venerable head, the rough, 
good-hearted sailor finished his sentence — 

" D n your spectacles !" FrankliD, with 

his accustomed humor, replied — 

" It is not the first time my spectacles 
have saved my eyes." 



SOME REMARKS 

TOON THE 

LIFE OF B. E. HAYDOE, 

Historical Fainter. 

33j Jn&eritft <&. %ttflms. 

thied article — (Continued). 

Haydon returned to London, havingrriade 
many friends ; and set to immediately upon 
another large picture — "The Kaising of 
Lazarus." " He was still deeply in debt," he 
says, " and still more deeply in love — long- 
ing to be married to a young widow with 
two infants; and Lazarus still a sketch upon 
the canvas. Two years must elapse before 
it could be finished. Still at the canvas I 
flew, and made all my studies in gasping 
anxiety." With this picture he proceeded 
with the same energy, and not without the 
same difficolties, as in the previous ones ; 
indeed, worse difficulties, for we find him-, 
in June, 1821, describing his arrest for 
debt, and also gloating over the shame 
of the officer who took him, that the 
painter of so great a work as Lazarus 
should be exposed 'to such a degradation. 
The man behaved well, and Haydon was 
soon freed : thus recording a visit to the 
sheriffs house — " As I waited in his parlor, 
I saw the tax-gatherer's paper over the 
chimney, for taxes due, with a note of a 
peremptory nature. Here is a picture of 
a human day !" 

On the 10th of October, this year (1821), 



he was married, and it is curious to trace 
the influence of his excellent wife through- 
out the rest of his life ; as Mr. Tom Taylor 
points out. He progressed with " Lazarus" 
thoughout the year, and in April following 
painted the principal head under the fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

" Just as I was beginning, I was arrested 
by Smith, the colorman, in Piccadilly, with 
whom I had dealt for fifteen years. The 
sheriffs officer said, ' I am glad, Mr. Hay- 
don, you do not deny yourself: Sir Thomas 
Lawrence makes a point never to be de- 
nied.' I arranged the affair as rapidly as I 
could, for no time was to be lost, and wrote 
to my old landlord for bail. The officer 
took it, and appointed to meet him in the 
evening; and then I set to work. For a 
few moments, my mind, hurt and wounded, 
struggled to regain its power. At last, in 
scrawling about the brush, I gave an expres- 
sion to the eye of " Lazarus :" I instantly 
got interested, and before two I had hit it. 
My pupil, Bewick sat for it, and as he had 
not sold his exquisite picture of " Jacob," 
looked quite thin and anxious enough for 
such a head. ' I hope you get your food 
regularly,' said I. He did not answer ; by 
degrees his cheeks reddened and his eyes 
filled, but he- subdued his feelings. This is 
an illustration of the state of historical 
painting in England. A master and his 
pupil — the one without a pound, the other 
without bread!" It was through these 
gales of trouble that poor Haydon kept 
afloat. When the picture was so far com- 
pleted that there were but three heads to 
paint, comes this: 

" Sept. 9th. — Out all day to pacify, put 
off, and arrange; came home nearly 
over for the week. By God's blessing at 
work to-morrow, and then for a head. O 
God ! have mercy upon me, and bring me 
gloriously through ; and after that enable 
me to begin and go more gloriously through 
the 'Crucifixion.' Amen." The allusion 
to the " Crucifixion" refers to a new sub- 
ject, which he had in his mind at the time, 
which, however, he never painted. 

We shall give another of these records 
of monetary miseries, and then have done 
with the subject; as the whole remaining 
portion of the volumes is thronged with 
similar descriptions of suffering; so that 
when we come to the last awful climax — 
his suicide— it is almost with a feeling of 
wonder how that had not come to pass 
before ; so terrible are the continual anx- 
ieties which press upon him. Duns, law- 
suits, arrests, executions, repeated bank- 
ruptcies, death of children, death and loss 
of friends ; not to mention the begging 
and borrowing of money from every con 
ceivable friend and acquaintance, and upon 
every conceivable pretext and cause. All 
these, from the repetition, are so shocking 
to the reader, that he looks closely through 
the book for what happiness Haydon had 
for the rest of his life — nearly thirty years. 
He will find within, and under all this 
trouble, the talisman — home, peace, and 
fireside repose, which really seems to 
have fallen to his lot in such astounding 
quantity, that we are convinced that 
then and there only could he be said 
to be happy; for as the years advanced, 
other men arose, who took the place 
which he thought should have been his 
own; and although he lived to see tins 
darling wish of his heart fulfilled — that is, 



patronage of the art by the government ; 
yet, he had passed his prime then, and. 
shared not in the profit or the honor : 
although he occasionally for some years 
made a hit with a picture exhibited ; yet, 
never did he get clear of debt, except by 
the process of insolvency ; and even then, 
his habits ofr expense, and family demands 
— justifiable or not — were such that in a 
few years he had to have the operation 
repeated. It was thus, at home, that peace 
existed alone for him. The following will 
show how Haydon looked upon the second 
execution which came upon him in 1822. 

" November 12JA. — Out all day on busi- 
ness, and settled everything. Came home to 
relieve dear Mary's, anxiety. Just as I was 
beginning to finish the right-hand corner, 
in came a man, with, ' Sir, I have an exe- 
cution against you ;' and in walked another 
sedate-looking little fellow, and took his 
seat. I was astonished, for I had paid part 
of this very matter in the morning. I told 
the man to be civil and quiet, and left him 
in charge of old Sammons, [his man-servant 
and model] who was frightened as a child, 
and pale as death : I then ran up-stairs, 
kissed dearest Mary, and told her the exact 
truth. With the courage of a heroine, she 
bade me ' never mind,' and assured me she 
would not be uneasy. Tired as I was, I 
sallied forth again, telling the little Cerberus 
that I hoped he knew how to behave. 
These people are proud of being thought 
capable of appreciating gentlemanly beha- 
vior ; I find this is the weakness of all 
sheriff's officers. I went to my creditor, a 
miserable apothecary. I asked him if it 
was manly, when he knew my wife was 
near her confinement, and told him to come 
with me to the attorney. He consented, 
evidently ashamed. Away we went to the 
attorney's, who had assured me in the 
morning nothing of the sort should happen, 
as he had not given the writ to an officer. \ 
He now declared the man had exceeded 
his instructions, and wrote a letter to him, 
which I. took. The man declared he had 
not; and as I was going away with a re- 
lease, he said, ' I hope, Mr. Haydon, yon 
will give me an order to see your picture 
when it comes out.' I rushed to my dear 
Mary, and found my little, sedate man, 
with his cheeks rosy over my painting- 
room fire, quite lost contemplating ' Laza- 
rus.' In the interval some ladies and gen- 
tlemen had called to see the pictnre, and 
he intimated that he knew how to behave. 
Dearest Mary, quite overcome with joy at 
seeing me again, hung about me like an 
infant ; wept on my shoulder, and pressed 
her cheeks to my face and lips, as if she 
grew on my form. My heart beat violently ; 
but, pained as I was, I declare to God no 
lovers can know the depth of their passions 
unless they have such checks and anxieties 
as these. A difficulty conquered, an anx- 
iety subdued, doubles love, and the soul, 
after . a temporary suspension of its feel- 
ings, from an intense occupation of a dif- 
ferent sort, expands with a fullness no' 
language can convey. Dearest love, may 
I live to conquer these paltry creatures, 
nnd see thee in comfort and tranquillity! 
For thy mercies, O God, this day, accept 
my gratitude; my rapid extrications I 
attribute to thy goodness." 

In January, 182S,"Lazarus" was finished, 
and after five days' glazing, was ready, quite 
to Haydon's own satisfaction for exhibition ; 



